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nism, which grew with the growth of facilities for luxury. The first
of these was almost entirely a movement of the ordinary clergy,
not of the episcopacy or the laity; and, apart from any question
of its spiritual appeal, it is obvious that it met a peculiar profes-
sional need of the anglican clergy at this time. During the later
eighteenth and early nineteenth century there had been little
or no doctrinal difference between most of them and most of the
dissenting ministers. The vantage-ground which they enjoyed
over these rival practitioners was legal, since the state inflicted
heavy civil and educational disabilities on the latter and their
flocks. But between 1828 and 1871 all these disabilities were
repealed, and in the latter year even the ancient universities
were thrown open. Unless anglicanism redeveloped some con-
vincing doctrinal difference, its clergy would have difficulty in
maintaining any exclusive professional position.1 Here the new
movement came directly to their aid. By placing again in the
foreground salvation through grace, grace received through
sacraments, and sacraments only valid if administered by epis-
copally ordained clergy, it supplied exactly what the profession
needed. Hence it is not surprising that, though the bishops were
cold to it and the laity, as a rule, fiercely hostile, the rank and file
of the clergy, including many of the ablest, came round to it more
and more. By 1874, as we saw in Chapter II, it had gone so far
that a Public Worship Bill designed to curb it was introduced by
the archbishop of Canterbury aild passed with the support of
Shaftesbury and Disraeli. In the following years this measure
was not left idle; in 1880 alone the incumbents of five different
parishes were prosecuted under it, and at least one was sent to
prison. But the effect of prosecutions was much less to crush the
movement than to sharpen its anti-evangelical character.
Freethinking, in the Voltairean tradition, had maintained
itself in a corner of the English radical movement since Tom
Paine's day. The last and perhaps greatest leader in that succes-
sion, Charles Bradlaugh, we have already met as a politician in
Chapter III. His religious vogue was at its height in the seven-
ties and eighties, but he scarcely touched the more educated
* Nothing could better illustrate their situation and attitude than the case of
Keet v. Smith, decided on final appeal by the judicial committee of the privy council
in January 1876. The claim was there put forward that a wcslcyan minister could
not lawfully be described on his tombstone as 'the Reverend*. It was actually
affirmed by the chancellor of the diocese of Lincoln and, on appeal, by the dean of
arches, but negatived by the judicial committee.